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DAWN  IN  SINNATAMBY'S  SOUL. 

By  Rev.  Giles  G.  Brown  of  the  Ceylon  Mission. 


It  was  a  hot,  tropical  day  in  Ceylon.  All  days  are  hot 
in  the  tropics,  but  this  one  seemed  to  be  a  little  above 
the  usual  in  its  intensity. 

Our  little  company  of  Christian  volunteers  had  worked 
among  the  homes  of  the  village  from  early  morning  till 
almost  ten  o'clock  and  then  rested  through  the  mid-day 
heat  in  the  little  bungalow  of  the  village  school.  Here 
they  reported  the  experiences  of  the  morning  while  wait- 
ing for  their  noon-day  meal,  which  the  wife  of  the  teacher 
was  preparing  in  her  kitchen  near  by. 

After  the  meal  was  over,  they  lay  down  to  rest  in 
groups  and  made  plans  for  further  work  of  visitation  in 
the  afternoon.  About  four  o'clock  they  started  forth 
again  by  twos,  the  pastor  having  assigned  each  pair  to  a 
section  of  the  village.  When  they  were  all  gone,  the  pas- 
tor turned  to  me  and  said,  "There  is  one  special  home 
which  I  want  you  to  visit  with  me.  The  man's  name  is 
Sinnatamby.  He  is  a  thoughtful  Hindu  who  is  inter- 
ested in  religious  matters." 

So  we  started  down  the  road,  past  the  village  bazaar 
where  the  pastor  exchanged  a  few  words  of  greeting  with 
some  old  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  past  a  little 
temple  where  the  priest  was  singing  his  Puranas  to  a  few 
worshippers.     Still   further  we  stopped  long  enough  to 
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A  Village  Bazaar 


say  a  kindly  word  to  an  old  woman  who  was  cutting  grass, 
and  to  salute  a  fisherman  trudging  to  market  with  his 
morning's  catch. 

When  we  reached  the  home  of  Sinnatamby,  we  found 
him  superintending  the  unloading  of  some  stones  which  he 
was  collecting  for  a  new  house.  He  greeted  us  very 
cordially  and  invited  us  to  sit  down  in  his  talaivasal  (a 
roomy  porch  or  shed  in  which  guests  are  entertained"). 
He  asked  me  if  I  would  like  to  drink  a  young  cocoanut. 
I  cordially  accepted  the  proffered  kindness,  and  he  at 
once  sent  a  coolie  to  climb  a  tree  to  pluck  a  few  nuts 
which  were  skillfully  prepared  by  paring  off  the  top  and 
making  an  opening  from  which  to  drink.    Meanwhile  the 


children  gathered  around  in  cu- 
riosity, and  we  comfortably  chat- 
ted with  our  host,  seated  in  his 
talaivasal. 

But  he  knew  that  we  had  not 
come  simply  to  pass  the  time  of 
day.  He  expected  us  to  lead  the 
conversation  gradually  into  relig- 
ious topics,  and  he  was  quite  will- 
ing that  we  should  do  so.  Religion 
is  a  large  part  of  every  man's  life 
in  the  Orient,  and  it  is  as  easy  and 
as  natural  to  drift  into  it  in  con- 
versation as  it  is  to  talk  politics  in 
America  ;    and  so  I  began  : — 

"I  noticed  as  I  came  along  that 
your  neighbors  were  beginning  to 
prepare    their    fields    for    sowing 
You  have  not  yet  begun." 

"No,  I  thought  of  beginning  this  morning,  but  when  I 
started  to  prepare  the  plows,  a  lizard  chirped,  and  I  knew 
the  time  was  not  auspicious." 

"Explain  to  me,  please.    What  do  you  mean?" 
"In  our  religion  we  believe  that  our  crops  will  not  be 
good  if  we  plant  them  on  unlucky  days,  or  if  we  begin  to 
plow   on   an   unlucky   day,   and   by  the   chirping  of  the 
lizard,  I  knew  that  today  was  not  lucky." 

"That  is  very  interesting.     I  suppose  that  is  one  of  the 

beliefs  that  have  come  down  to  you  from  your  ancestors." 

"Yes,  all  my  ancestors  have  been  Hindus  for  many  gen- 
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erations,  and  we  follow  their  beliefs  and  customs." 

"Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Christian  religion?" 

"Oh,  yes,  indeed.  The  pastor  often  talks  to  me  about 
it,  and  I  often  hear  from  my  children  what  they  are  taught 
in  school." 

"Have  you  our  Christian  Veda,  the  Bible?" 

"Yes,  I  have  a  copy  which  the  colporteur  sold  me  ten 
years  ago." 

"Will  you  let  me  see  it?" 

"Yes,  indeed,"  and  he  passed  into  an  inner  room  and 
brought  out  a  well  worn  copy  of  the  Bible  in  Tamil. 

"I  see  you  have  been  reading  this  book.  What  stories 
in  it  do  you  like  best?"    - 

"Oh,  I  like  the  Psalms  and  the  Proverbs  very  much. 
They  are  quite  like  some  of  our  Hindu  poems.  I  also 
like  the  Gospels." 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  Christian  religion,  Appah?" 
I  asked,  using  that  familiar  but  respectful  term  of  address 
which  young  persons  use  to  an  elder. 

"It  is  a  good  religion  in  very  truth,"  he  replied. 

"Then  why  do  you  not  follow  in  that  Way  ?" 

"Oh,  I  have  always  been  a  Hindu  and  my  father  and 
grandfather  before  me.  All  my  friends  and  relatives  are 
Hindus  and  I  am  too  old  to  change.  If  all  my  family 
and  friends  would  become  Christians  at  once,  it  would 
be  easy  to  go  with  them,  but  one  cannot  be  a  Christian 
alone.  Besides  there  are  so  many  differences  between 
Hinduism  and  Christianity  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
adopt  new  ways." 

"Some  of  the  things  you  say,  Appah,  are  quite  true, 
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and  some  are  not.  But  let  us  begin  with  the  things  that 
are  true.  As  you  say  there  are  many  differences  between 
Hinduism  and  Christianity,  but  do  you  know  that  in 
spite  of  them,  there  are  some  points  of  agreement.  You 
are  a  Hindu,  and  I  am  a  Christian,  but  let  us  try  to  find 
out  the  things  on  which  we  agree." 

He  looked  surprised  and  not  a  little  pleased,  for  usually 
he  has  been  told  that  there  is  an  unalterable  antagonism 
between  his  faith  and  ours ;  that  his  is  all  false  and  ours 
is  all  true.  He  has  resented  the  air  of  superiority  which 
has  sometimes  characterized  the  followers  of  the  humble 
man  of  Galilee  who  was  the  servant  of  all. 

"Yes,"  I  continued,  "I  am  sure  we  agree  on  several 
points.  We  both  believe  that  there  is  only  one  God.  It 
is  true  and  you  talk  about  many  devas,  and  swamies  and 
mahatmas,  as  if  they  were  gods,  but  down  deep  in  your 
heart  you  believe  in  only  one  supreme  being,  Kadavurl. 
That  is  true,  is  it  not?" 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "that  is  true.  No  intelligent  Hindu 
would  deny  that,  but  you  Christians  believe  in  three  gods. 
The  teacher  in  the  school  told  me  so." 

"What  do  you  mean,  Appah?"  I  asked,  with  more  than 
curious  interest. 

"You  teach  that  there  is  one  god  whom  you  call  the 
Father ;  another  whom  you  call  the  Son,  and  still  another 
whom  you  call  the  Holy  Spirit.  I  have  heard  that  many 
times." 

"Now  look  here,  Appah,  you  are  right.  Many  Chris- 
tians talk  just  as  you  indicate,  but  I  believe  in  only  one 
God,  and  if  I  understand  your  Hindu  thought  aright,  he 
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is  the  same  being  whom  you  call  Kadavurl,  the  great  su- 
preme God  who  rules  over  us  all.  Some  day  we  will 
discuss  the  Christian's  belief  about  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  but  the  thing  for  us  today  is  this :  you  and  I,  here 
and  now,  believe  in  one  supreme  God.  I  do  not  believe 
in  three  gods  and  neither  do  you.  We  both  believe  in 
one.     We  agree  there,  do  we  not?" 

"Yes,  that  is  right." 

"That  is  one  point  settled,  and  you  also  believe  with 
me  that  God  is  good.  We  sometimes  talk  about  Him  as  if 
he  were  bad,  but  we  know  better.  You  Hindus  often 
talk  of  some  of  the  days  which  he  has  made  as  unlucky. 
You  spoke  that  way  when  I  asked  you  about  your  plow- 
ing. You  speak  of  his  filling  certain  trees  and  places 
with  evil  spirits  and  devils  to  trouble  us  and  to  work 
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us  harm,  but  we  know  when  we  stop  to  think  about  it  that 
God  is  good.  He  gives  us  this  beautiful  country  to  live 
in.  He  sends  us  his  rain  and  his  sunshine  and  his  fruitful 
fields.  He  has  given  us  our  homes  and  our  friends,  and 
he  has  filled  our  lives  with  happiness.  But  particularly 
he  has  made  us  love  and  want  that  which  is  good.  You 
would  rather  be  good  than  bad,  would  you  not?" 

"Yes,  indeed." 

"And  you  want  your  children  to  be  good  too,  don't 
you?" 

"Yes,  most  certainly." 

"Where  did  you  get  that  good  desire?  Not  from  a 
bad  god,  Appah.  I  am  sure  you  agree  with  me  that  God 
is  good." 

"Yes,  I  do,  I  know  he  is." 

"Then  you  will  also  agree  with  me  in  saying  that  he 
loves  us.  We  Christians  believe  so  thoroughly  that  he 
loves  us  all,  Hindus,  Buddhists,  Mohammedans,  and 
Christians,  that  we  call  him  'Our  Father.'  What  do  you 
think,  Appah,  are  we  wrong  in  thinking  of  God  as  'Our 
Heavenly  Father'?" 

"I  never  so  thought  of  God,  but  it  is  a  beautiful  way  to 
think." 

"So  you  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  God  loves  us 
and  that  we  may  call  Him  'Our  Father'  ?" 

"Yes,"  he  replied  slowly  and  thoughtfully,  "perhaps  so." 

"Then  you  will  agree  further  with  me  that  our  Father 
hates  everything  that  is  bad,  and  loves  everything  that  is 
good?" 

"I  do  not  know  about  all  this,"  he  replied  with  some 
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warmth.  "I  have  not  thought  it  all  out.  There  is  so 
much  evil  in  the  world  that  it  must  come  from  some- 
where." 

"True,  Appah,  but  can  you  think  of  the  great,  good 
God  in  whom  you  and  I  believe  as  loving  evil?" 

"No,  I  can't"  he  replied  -with  conviction. 

"You  hate  evil,  don't  you?" 

"Yes,  I  do,  I  want  only  the  good." 

"Well,  then,  if  that  is  true,  how  about  God?  How 
much  more  will  he  hate  evil  and  want  only  that  which  is 
good?" 

"That  is  certainly  true,"  he  answered. 

"I  am  glad  there  is  so  much  upon  which  we  agree," 
I  replied,  "And  now  we  will  go  a  little  further.  If  we 
believe  in  one  good  God  who  loves  us  all,  we  must  be- 
lieve that  he  wants  us  to  be  good.  We  cannot  be  pleasing 
to  Him  if  we  are  bad.     That  is  true,  is  it  not?" 

"Yes,  I  believe  that." 

"You  know  how  it  is  in  your  own  experience.  If  you 
saw  some  boys  down  the  road  throwing  stones  at  a  poor 
old  woman,  how  would  you  feel?" 

"Oh,"  he  replied  with  vigor,  "If  I  saw  that  I  would  be 
very  angry.  I  would  run  after  those  boys  and  punish 
them  if  I  could." 

"Surely  you  would,  Appah,  but  suppose  as  you  got 
nearer  you  found  that  they  were  your  boys.  What  would 
you  say  then?" 

His  eyes  blazed.  "I  would  be  so  angry  and  ashamed, 
I  would  not  know  what  to  do." 

"Just   so,   Appah.     You  love  your  boys  and   for  that 
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very  reason,  you  will  be  hurt  and  ashamed,  when  you  see 
them  doing  anything  that  is  low  and  mean.  I  knew  a 
boy  once,  the  son  of  a  Hindu  gentleman,  who  forged  his 
teacher's  name  to  an  important  document.  When  his 
father  heard  of  it,  he  was  so  ashamed  that  he  refused  to 
appear  in  public  for  a  long  time.  How  then  do  you  sup- 
pose our  loving  Heavenly  Father  feels  when  he  sees  us 
doing  evil  one  to  another  and  committing  sin  as  we  so 
often  do?" 

He  remained  silent  and  thoughtful  and  I  gave  him  time 
to  ponder  on  what  I  had  said. 

k4So  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  Sinnatamby,  that 
if  we  are  to  be  pleasing  to  God,  we  must  get  rid  of  sin.*' 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "we  Hindus  believe  that.  We  think 
that  if  we  are  to  obtain  eternal  bliss,  we  must  be  puri- 
fied from  sin  through  many  re-births." 

"Ah,  Appah,  now  we  are  coming  to  the  points  on  which 
we  disagree.  It  is  too  bad  we  cannot  remain  together  all 
along  the  way,  but  we  have  been  brought  up  so  differently, 
that  we  think  in  different  ways  about  some  of  these  great 
things.  But  we  will  not  quarrel  about  it,  and  perhaps 
we  can  help  each  other.  I  would  like  you  to  teach  me 
more  of  the  way  you  think  about  these  things.  Tell  me 
how  you  think  we  should  get  rid  of  sin." 

"Well,"  he  replied,  with  some  hesitation,  "if  a  man  com- 
mits sin,  he  must  do  some  good  act  to  make  up  for  it,  and 
if  at  the  end  of  his  life,  he  has  done  more  good  than  evil, 
he  will  be  born  into  a  better  state,  such  as  that  for  which 
his  present  life  fits  him.  If  he  has  done  more  evil  than 
good,  he  will  be  born  into  an  inferior  state,  and  so  on  till 
his  re-births  cease." 
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"Then  you  must  believe  that  each  man  in  this  life  is 
in  just  the  place  that  he  made  for  himself  in  his  last 
incarnation/' 

"Yes,  that  is  true." 

"That  is,  men  in  different  castes  are  there  because  their 
previous  deeds  were  such  as  to  fit  them  for  their  present 
social  status,  and  no  man  can  improve  his  lot  except 
by  doing  more  good  than  evil  and  then  by  being  born 
again  into  a  better  condition." 

"Yes,  that  is  quite  true." 

"Further,  I  think  you  Hindus  believe  that  by  making 
vows  to  the  gods,  you  can  obtain  their  favor." 

"Yes,  some  do." 

"I  saw  a  man  passing  my  house  a  few  days  ago,  carry- 
ing a  kavady  to  Manepay  temple,  with  big  iron  hooks 
in  his  back.     What  was  he  doing  it  for?" 

"Oh  that  was  probably  my  neighbor,  Murugesu.  His 
son  has  been  sick  for  many  months  and  he  went  to  this 
little  temple  up  the  road,  and  placing  his  hand  upon  the 
altar,  he  vowed  that,  if  his  son  were  restored,  he  would 
carry  a  kavady  with  hooks  in  his  back  to  Manepay,  and  his 
son  vowed  that  he  would  roll  around  the  Yalvedditurai 
temple  ten  times." 

"And  did  he  do  it?" 

"Yes  indeed,  did  you  ever  hear  of  a  Hindu  who  failed 
to  fulfill  such  a  vow  ?" 

I  had  to  admit  that  I  had  never  heard  of  such  a  case, 
but  I  felt  that  it  was  now  time  for  me  to  get  in  some 
more  positive  Christian  teaching. 

"What  you  have  said,"  I  began,  "shows  the  difference 
between  us.     We  have  found  many  good  things  in  which 
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we  agree,  and  you  have  told 
me  some  of  your  beliefs  and 
religious  forms.  We  agree 
that  God,  our  loving  Fath- 
er, hates  sin,  and  that  we 
must  get  rid  of  it  if  we 
would  be  pleasing  to  him. 
Xow  what  is  sin  ?  What  do 
you  think?" 

"Oh,  stealing  and  lying 
and  adultery  and  killing, 
these  are  sins." 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "they  are ; 
but  where  do  they  come 
from?  We  think  these 
things  are  the  result  of  evil 
thoughts.  If  a  man  never 
had  evil  thoughts,  would  he 
commit   evil   deeds?" 

"Assuredly  not." 

"Then  if  we  are  to  get 
rid  of  sin,  we  must  get  rid 
of  evil  thoughts.  How  can 
we  do  that  ?     I  have  never 

heard  that  Hindus  had  a  really  good  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion. What  do  you  think,  Appah,  if  you  carry  a  hundred 
kavadies  to  the  temple  or  roll  around  it  one  thousand 
times,  or  give  all  your  property  as  gifts  to  the  Brahmins, 
will  that  rid  you  of  sinful  thoughts?" 

"No,"  he  replied,  "it  will  not,  and  neither  will  going  to 
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the  church  on  Sunday  and  giving  tithes  to  the  pastor." 

"Right,  Appah,  you  are  quite  right,"  I  agreed,  encour- 
aged and  pleased  to  find  that  he  could  strike  back.  "We 
Christians  know  full  well  that  we  cannot  get  rid  of  sin 
simply  by  performing  Christian  rites,  but  we  think  we 
have  a  good  answer  tp  the  question,  'How  can  we  get 
rid  of  sin?'     Would  you  like  to  hear  our  answer?" 

"Yes,  indeed." 

"O-ee!  Thamby!  (little  brother),"  I  called  to  a  boy 
standing  by.  "Do  you  see  that  old  earthen  pot  over  by 
the  fence?     Run  and  bring  it  to  me,  please." 

He  quickly  brought  me  a  discarded  earthen  pot,  such 
as  is  used  in  every  kitchen. 

"Thank  you,  Thamby.  Now  Appah,  is  this  old  pot  fit 
to  use?" 

"No." 

"Why?" 

"Because  it  is  dirty." 

"Dirty!    But  I  can  clean  it,  can  I  not?" 

"I  suppose  so." 

"Of  course  I  can.  Thamby,  come  along  with  me  to  the 
well  and  draw  some  water.  I  am  going  to  wash  this  old 
pot.  Pour  some  water  into  it.  Slowly,  Thamby.  That 
is  right.  Pour  a  little  more  here.  Now  let  me  have  a 
little  sand  to  scrub  it.  Now  more  water,  lots  of  it.  See 
this  old  pot  is  getting  quite  clean.  It  is  so  clean  that  you 
may  drink  from  it.  You  can  see  that  for  yourself.  Now, 
what  did  I  do?  I  just  took  something  that  was  good  and 
clean  and  pure  and  kept  pouring  it  into  this  old  pot 
and  over  the  outside,  and  kept  on  scrubbing  it  until  at 
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Plowing  with  Bullocks 

last  it  is  clean.  If  a  man  could  get  his  thoughts  and  his 
soul  cleaned  out  like  that,  would  there  be  any  room  for 
sin?" 

"No,  surely  not." 

"Appah,  how  do  you  keep  your  fields  clean?" 

"I  plow  them  and  keep 
the  weeds  cut." 

"Good,  but  is  that  all 
you  do?" 

"No,  I  plant  good  seed 
in  them." 

"Ah,  there  you  have 
it.  First  you  wait  till 
the  good  God  who  loves 
us  all  sends  his  gentle 
showers  in  August. 
Then  you  send  your 
coqlies  with  their  bul- 
locks into  the  fields  to 
plow,  or  else  you  send  a 
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lot  of  men  with  their  manpatties  (hoes)  to  dig  up  the 
ground.  Then  more  rain  comes,  and  you  sow  good  seed 
in  your  fields.  By  and  by  more  rain  comes  and  the  rice 
and  the  weeds  begin  to  grow.  Then  you  send  the  coolies 
through  the  fields  to  pull  up  the  weeds.  If  the  rice  is  too 
thick  in  one  place  and  too  thin  in  another,  you  pull  it  up 
from  the  thick  places  and  transplant  it  to  the  thin.  Little 
by  little  as  the  rain  comes,  the  rice  grows  strong  and 
vigorous  and  you  have  a  beautiful  green  field,  bringing 
forth  abundant,  rich  grain,  because  you  sowed  your  field 
with  good  seed. 

Now,  Appah,  that  illustrates  the  way  we  think  of  sin. 
Our  human  hearts  are  dirty  and  full  of  weeds,  and  we 
know  that  they  need  cleaning  just  like  that  old  pot  or 
that  weedy  field  of  yours  which  I  passed  on  the  way. 
But  we  know  that  we  have  something  that  will  clean  up  our 
lives,  something  that,  admitted  to  our  hearts,  will  drive 
sin  away,  and  keep  us  clean  just  like  the  water  in  the 
pot  or  the  seed  and  the  water  in  the  rice  fields.  Now  what 
do  you  suppose  it  is  that  will  thus  cleanse  our  lives?" 

"Sir,  I  don't  know,  tell  me." 

"Appah,  it  is  Jesus  Christ.  You  know  the  story  about 
him,  don't  you?  How  he  went  about  the  country  doing 
good,  healing  the  sick,  helping  the  people  to  be  good,  and 
at  last  was  killed  by  the  religious  leaders  because  he  told 
them  the  truth  about  their  sins." 

"Yes,  I  have  read  that  story  and  I  like  it  very  much." 

"But,  Appah,  don't  you  see  that  God  is  trying  some- 
how to  get  into  our  lives,  so  that  we  may  be  made  clean 
and  fit  for  use,  just  as  that  old  pot  and  the  weedy  field 
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were  cleaned  up.  Do  you  remember  the  story  of  the 
Prodigal  Son?" 

"Yes,  indeed  I  do,  and  what  is  more  I  know  a  prodigal 
son  right  here  in  this  village." 

"Who  is  he?" 

"He  is  the  son  of  my  neighbor,  Arumugam.  Some 
years  ago  he  was  a  student  in  Jaffna  College  and  passed 
the  entrance  examinations  for  Calcutta  University.  He 
wanted  to  go  on  with  his  studies,  but  his  parents  wanted 
him  to  earn  money.  So  he  went  to  Colombo  and  got  a 
job  with  Walker  &  Co.  But  he  fell  among  evil  com- 
panions, became  a  drunkard  and  lost  his  job.  Then  he 
got  a  new  position  in  the  Empire  Hotel,  but  one  day  in  a 
drunken  row,  he  struck  a  man  with  a  big  iron  bar.  The 
man  lived  only  a  few  days.  When  the  case  was  tried,  the 
judge  gave  Velupillai  ten  years  with  hard  labor." 

"Did  you  say  his  name  was  Velupillai?" 

"Yes." 

"Why,  I  know  him.  You  said  his  parents  took  him  out 
of  school  because  they  wanted  him  to  earn  money.  Was 
that  all?" 

Sinnatamby  hesitated  for  some  time.  Apparently  he 
knew  more  than  he  wanted  to  tell  and  here  the  pastor 
spoke. 

"This  young  man  was  that  boy  Velupillai  who  a  few 
years  ago  wanted  to  become  a  Christian,  and  who  made 
such  a  fine  profession  of  faith  at  the  time.  You  recall 
that  his  parents  and  friends  didn't  want  him  to  become 
a  Christian.  They  made  an  awful  row  about  it,  and  fi- 
nally took  him  out  of  school  and  sent  him  to  Colombo.' ' 
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"Yes,  I  remember  him.  I  saw  him  a  few  years  ago 
working  on  the  chain  gang.     Where  is  he  now?" 

"He  is  in  Manepay  Hospital,  very  ill,"  replied  the  pas- 
tor. "The  doctors  say  that  he  has  lived  an  exceedingly 
bad  life,  but  if  he  will  be  clean  and  decent  now,  he  has  a 
chance  to  get  well." 

"Appah,  did  the  parents  of  Velupillai  cease  to  love 
him  when  he  went  to  the  bad?" 

"No,  not  at  all.  When  he  got  into  trouble,  they  mort- 
gaged their  farm  and  spent  great  sums  of  money  trying 
to  get  him  free.     Wrhen  he  became  ill,  his  father  went 
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to  the  Governor  and  at  great  trouble  and  expense  got 
his  son  pardoned.  They  brought  him  home  on  a  stretcher. 
They  had  a  motor  car  at  the  station  to  meet  him,  and  now 
his  mother  is  attending  to  him  night  and  day." 

"Now,  Appah,  that  sounds  very  much  like  the  story 
of  the  Prodigal  Son  in  the  Bible.  What  do  you  think? 
If  your  neighbor  and  his  wife  love  their  boy  so  much 
that  they  were  willing  to  stick  to  him  even  when  he  went 
so  badly  astray,  and  if  they  were  willing  to  spend  so  much 
for  him  when  he  was  in  trouble,  how  much  more  will  our 
Heavenly  Father  care  for  us?  Jesus  came  to  show  us 
that  God  is  just  that  kind  of  a  loving  Father.  Do  you  not 
see  Appah,  that  as  you  love  your  own  son,  this  little  boy 
right  here,  so  God  loves  you?  The  only  way  for  this 
boy  to  be  pleasing  to  you  is  for  him  to  obey,  and  to  do 
what  you  believe  to  be  right ;  and  the  only  way  for  you 
and  me  to  be  clean  and  free  from  sin  is  to  obey  God,  to 
let  him  into  our  lives,  to  make  Jesus  our  friend.  With 
him  in  our  lives,  we  cannot  be  bad.  Can  you  steal  if  you 
always  have  Jesus  Christ  in  your  life?" 

"No." 

"Can  you  drink  or  kill  or  lie,  if  you  are  always  thinking 
the  loving  thoughts  which  come  with  friendship  with 
Jesus?" 

"No." 

"If  a  man  carries  a  kavady  to  the  temple  with  hooks 
in  his  back,  or  rolls  around  the  temple,  or  makes  offerings 
to  his  priest,  will  that  cleanse  his  thoughts?" 

"No,  not  at  all.     He  may  be  just  as  bad  as  ever." 
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"But  can  a  man  clean  out  his  whole  life  by  letting  Jesus 
Christ  be  h'is  guide,  by  leading  such  a  life  as  the  Bible 
shows  us,  and  then  be  bad  in  thought,  in  word  or  in 
deed?" 

"No,  certainly  not." 

"Well,  Appah,  that  is  just  the  way  we  Christians  think 
about  it.  We  believe  that  if  we  take  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  Jesus  Christ  and  follow  it  carefully,  moulding 
our  will  to  God's  as  we  see  it  in  Jesus,  we  will,  little  by 
little,  get  rid  of  sin  and  have  a  clean,  pure  life.  Indeed, 
that  is  what  Christianity  is,  living  a  life  of  purity  and  un- 
selfish service  like  Jesus  Christ.  We  think,  too,  that  we 
ought  to  teach  our  children  while  they  are  very  young  to 
live  in  that  way,  so  that  when  they  grow  up,  they  will 
be  good  men  and  women.  Do  you  suppose  that  Vel- 
upillai  would  have  come  to  his  unhappy  state  if  his  par- 
ents had  allowed  him  to  go  on  with  his  studies  and  to 
become  a  strong,  Christian  man  ?" 

"No,  not  at  all.  We  know  that  Christians  try  to  live 
good  lives." 

"How  many  children  have  you,  Appah?" 

"I  have  two  boys  and  a  girl.' 

"You  love  them,  do  you  not?" 

"Yes  indeed,  very  much." 

"Would  you  not  like  to  have  them  grow  up  to  be  good 
like  Jesus  Christ  and  to  be  His  followers?" 

"Ah,  sir,"  he  said  with  a  touch  of  sadness  in  his  voice, 
"if  my  eldest  son  should  become  a  Christian,  who  would 
perform  the  last  rites  for  me  when  I  die?" 
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I  did  not  press  the  matter  just  then,  for  this  is  a  very 
sensitive  point  with  Hindu  parents  whose  sons  want  to  be 
Christians.     So  I  took  up  another  line  of  thought. 

"Do  you  remember  the  story  in  the  Bible  about  Jesus 
and  the  little  children?" 

"Oh,  yes,  I  like  that  story.  I  like  to  think  of  the  way 
that  Jesus  answered  the  disciples  who  wanted  to  put  the 
children  away." 

"Yes,  Appah,  so  do  I,  and  I  like  to  picture  him  taking 
those  little  ones  in  his  arms  so  tenderly.  Wouldn't  you 
like  your  little  girl  to  have  that  kind  of  a  friend?" 

"Yes,  indeed,  I  would." 

"Now  look  here,  Appah,  you  are  a  well-to-do  man,  and 
you  can  easily  send  this  little  girl  of  yours  to  Uduvil, 
there  to  receive  a  good  education,  and  there  to  learn  to 
love  God  and  to  be  a  good  girl.  Don't  you  think  you 
ought  to  do  it?" 

He  remained  thoughtfully  silent,  with  a  wistful  look 
on  his  face. 

"Tankachy  (little  sister),"  I  called  to  the  little  girl 
standing  by.  "What  do  you  say  ?  Would  you  like  to  go  to 
Uduvil  School?"  (This  is  the  fine  Girls'  Boarding  School 
of  the  Ceylon  Mission). 

She  hung  back  shyly,  but  at  length  she  said  with  her 
bright  eyes  shining,  "If  Appu  and  Archie  wish  it,  I  would 
like  it  very  much." 

"There  you  are,  Appah,  you  can't  deny  your  little  girl 
this  great  boon.  Even  now  she  is  the  joy  of  your  home, 
but  after  a  year  at  Uduvil,  you  will  find  her  still  dearer. 
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She  will  be  able  to  tell  you  and  her  mother  much  about 
God  and  Jesus,  and  will  be  like  a  bright  sunbeam  direct 
from  God  in  your  home." 

When  we  left  it  was  with  the  promise  that  Tankachy 
should  go  to  school.  Two  weeks  later  Sinnatamby  came 
to  Uduvil  leading  by  the  hand  a  smiling  little  girl  who  in 
the  years  to  follow  was  destined  to  lead  him  Godward. 
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A  CONDITIONAL  GIFT 

will  aid  the  work  of  the  American 
Board  and  bring  to  you 

AN  ASSURED   INCOME  FOR  LIFE 

The  Conditional  Gifts  Plan  provides  a  way 
for  people  to  aid  the  Board  financially,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  secure  for  themselves  or  for  some 
other  person  named  by  the  donor  an  income  for 
life,  this  income  to  be  paid  by  the  Board  semi- 
annually. The  amount  of  such  income  is  deter- 
mined by  the  age  of  the  life  beneficiary  at  the 
time  when  the  Conditional  Gift  is  made. 

Write  for  information  and  pamphlets  which 
further  describe  the  plan,  stating  the  age  of  the 
life  beneficiary,  to 

FRANK  H.  WIGGIN, 

Treasurer,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M., 

14  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Finance  Committee,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M., 

HERBERT  A.  WILDER,  Newton,  Mass. 

FRANCIS  O.  WINSLOW,  Norwood,  Mass. 

HENRY  H.  PROCTOR,  Boston,  Mass. 

ARTHUR  PERRY,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hon.  ARTHUR  H.  WELLMAN,  Maiden,  Mass. 

HENRY  P.  KENDALL,  Walpole,  Mass. 

These  funds  are  under  the  direct  supervision  of  this  Committee 


